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THE BRITISH LABOR MOVEMENT AND THE WAR 1 

THE labor movement in Britain is organized in three 
great federations : the Trade-Union Congress, the Gen- 
eral Federation of Trade Unions, and the Labor Party. 
The Trade-Union Congress has a membership of close upon 
3,000,000 trade unionists, and concerns itself with all the poli- 
tical and industrial questions by which they are affected. The 
General Federation of Trade Unions has a membership of 
1,076,634. Its functions are mainly financial, and take the 
form of providing a proportion of funds in trade disputes. 
The Labor Party is a federation of trade unions, trades coun- 
cils, local labor parties, socialist societies and co-operative 
societies. There were affiliated with the party in 1915, III 
trade unions with a membership of 2,053,735, I 77 trades coun- 
cils and local labor parties, the Independent Labor Party 
(socialist), with a membership of 30,000, the Fabian Society 
(socialist), with a membership of 2838, the Women's Labor 
League, with a membership of 5000, and a small co-operative 
society. The total membership was 2,093,365. The business 
of the Labor Party is, of course, to further by parliamentary 
action the interests of the working class in every possible di- 

1 The sources consulted in the preparation of this article include : Labor in 
War-Time, by G. D. H. Cole, (London, G. Bell and Sons) ; International 
Socialism and the War, by A. W. Humphrey, (London, P. S. King and Son) ; 
Forty-seventh Annual Report of the Trade-Union Congress; Report of the 
Fifteenth Annual Conference of the Labor Party; Report of the Seventeenth 
Annual General Council Meeting of the General Federation of Trade Unions; 
The American Federationist, November 1915; The New Statesman, November 
13, 20, 27, and December 18, 1915 ; Fabian News, September 1916; The Call, 
July 27, 1916; files of The Labor Leader and Justice; other newspapers. 
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rection. Common action by these three bodies is taken through 
the medium of the Joint Board, which consists of representa- 
tives of the parliamentary committee, i. e., the Executive, of 
the Trade-Union Congress, the Management Committee of the 
General Federation of Trade Unions and the National Execu- 
tive of the Labor Party. 1 Here it is important to note how 
similar are the constituent parts of these three branches of the 
British movement. The Congress, the Federation, and the 
Labor Party have not a membership separate and distinct from 
one another. As a matter of fact, the three bodies overlap to 
such an extent that it has been well said that the Joint Board 
is not the single head of three bodies, but rather the combined 
three heads of one body. Mention must be made of one other 
organization — the British Socialist Party. This body became 
attached to the Labor Party only in January 1916, when it 
affiliated on a basis of 10,000 members. Until then, it had 
maintained a rigid independence of all other parties. The 
British movement is connected with the international move- 
ment through the Labor Party and the General Federation of 
Trade Unions. Representatives from the various sections of 
the Labor Party constitute the British section of the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau, and the General Federation is the 
British branch of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

The organized socialists in Great Britain number only 
50,000, and until the affiliation of the British Socialist Party 
(B. S. P.), the socialists attached to the Labor Party as social- 
ists were fewer than 33,000 in number. The influence of the 
chief socialist body, the Independent Labor Party (I. L. P.), 
has, however, always been much greater than its numbers would 
indicate. Its members have usually held the most important 
offices in the Labor Party and have been the dominant parlia- 
mentary leaders of that body. The labor movement as a whole, 
however, cannot be said to have a philosophy of its own, and 

1 It is important to note the distinction between the National Executive of 
the Labor Party and the Parliamentary Labor Party. The former is composed 
of representatives of the various sections; the latter consists of the labor mem- 
bers of Parliament, who at present number thirty-five. 
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its lack of a theoretical foundation is perhaps partly responsi- 
ble for the policy of drift which it has pursued during the war. 
The first pronouncement from the movement concerning 
the war was the following resolution of the Executive of the 
B. S. P., passed on July 28 : 

The British Socialist Party joins with its comrades throughout the 
civilized world in denouncing the provocative note of Austria-Hun- 
gary to Servia before full enquiry was made as to the responsibility 
for the Serajevo assassinations. It heartily congratulates the Social 
Democrats of Berlin, Vienna, Paris and other centers on their vigor- 
ous efforts to prevent the outbreak of war, and pledges its members 
to do their utmost to support similar pacifist efforts in Great Britain. 

Two days later the Parliamentary Labor Party expressed 
itself as follows : 

That the Labor Party is gratified that Sir Edward Grey has taken 
steps to secure mediation in the dispute between Austria and Servia, 
and regrets that his proposal has not been accepted by the powers 
concerned ; it hopes, however, that on no account will this country be 
dragged into the European conflict, in which, as the Prime Minister 
has stated, we have no direct interest, and the party calls upon all 
labor organizations to watch events vigilantly so as to oppose, if need 
be, in the most effective way, any action which may involve us in war. 

On July 29 there was a meeting of the International Social- 
ist Bureau at Brussels. The representatives assembled agreed 
that the workers of Germany and France should bring all pos- 
sible pressure to bear on their governments to get them to re- 
strain Austria and Russia, and that the workers of Great 
Britain and Italy should " sustain these efforts with all the 
power at their command." The British section accordingly 
issued a manifesto signed by the late Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, M. P., as chairman and secretary respec- 
tively. The following extract gives its tenor: 

Whatever may be the rights and wrongs of this sudden, crushing 
attack made by the militarist empire of Austria upon Servia, it is 
certain that the workers of all countries likely to be drawn into the 
conflict must strain every nerve to prevent their governments from 
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committing them to war. Everywhere, socialists and the organized 
forces of labor are taking this course. . . . 

We call upon you to do the same. Hold vast demonstrations against 
war in every industrial center. Compel those of the governing class 
and their press, who are eager to commit you to co-operate with Rus- 
sian despotism, to keep silent and respect the decision of the over- 
whelming majority of the people, who will have neither part nor lot 
in such infamy. The success of Russia at the present day would be 
a curse to the world. 

There is no time to lose! Already, by secret agreements and un- 
derstandings, of which the democracies of the civilized world know 
only by rumor, steps are being taken which may fling us all into the 
fray. 

Workers! stand together therefore for peace. Combine and con- 
quer the militarist enemy and the self-seeking imperialists today once 
for all. 

There was no time for a widespread agitation, but a con- 
siderable demonstration against war was held in Trafalgar 
Square on Sunday, August 2. All sections of the labor and 
socialist movement were represented, and a resolution was en- 
acted of which the following are the essential passages : 

This demonstration, representing the organized workers and citi- 
zens of London, views with serious alarm the prospect of a European 
war, into which every European power will be dragged owing to 
secret alliances and understandings which in their origin were never 
sanctioned by the nations nor are, even now, communicated to 
them. . . . 

We protest against any step being taken by the government of this 
country to support Russia, either directly or in consequence of any 
understanding with France, as being not only offensive to the polit- 
ical traditions of the country, but disastrous to Europe, and declare 
that, as we have no interest, direct or indirect, in the threatened 
quarrels which may result from the action of Austria in Servia, the 
government of Great Britain should rigidly decline to engage in 
war, but should confine itself to efforts to bring about peace as 
speedily as possible. 

On August 3, Sir Edward Grey made his momentous speech 
in the House of Commons, announcing the promise given to the 
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French government the day previous, that if the German fleet 
should attack the French coast, the British fleet would " give 
all the protection in its power." During the debate, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, speaking as chairman of the Labor Party, 
declared in favor of Britain's neutrality, saying : 

I think Sir Edward Grey is wrong. I think the government which 
he represents and for which he speaks is wrong. I think the verdict 
of history will be that they are wrong. . . . There has been no 
crime committed by statesmen of this character without those states- 
men appealing to their nation's honor. We fought the Crimean War 
because of our honor. We rushed to South Africa because of our 
honor. The right honorable gentleman is appealing to us today be- 
cause of our honor. ... So far as we are concerned, whatever 
may happen, whatever may be said about us, whatever attacks may be 
made upon us, we will say that' this country ought to have remained 
neutral, because in the deepest part of our hearts we believe that is 
right, and that alone is consistent with the honor of the country. 

The next day Britain was at war. The National Executive 
of the Labor Party, on August 5, passed the following resolu- 
tion, which was subsequently endorsed at a joint meeting of 
the Executive and the Parliamentary Party: 

That the conflict between the nations in Europe in which this 
country is involved is owing to foreign ministers pursuing diplomatic 
policies for the purpose of maintaining a balance of power ; that our 
own national policy of understandings with France and Russia only 
was bound to increase the power of Russia both in Europe and Asia, 
and to endanger good relations with Germany. 

That Sir Edward Grey, as proved by the facts which he gave to 
the House of Commons, committed without the knowledge of our 
people the honor of the country to supporting France in the event of 
any war in which she was seriously involved, and gave definite assur- 
ances of support before the House of Commons had any chance of 
considering the matter. 

That the labor movement reiterates the fact that it has opposed 
the policy which has produced the war, and that its duty now is to 
secure peace at the earliest possible moment on such conditions as 
will provide the best opportunities for the re-establishment of ami- 
cable feelings between the workers of Europe. 
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Following a conference representing every branch of the 
labor and socialist movement, held on August 5, the Executive 
of the Labor Party met again and adopted a resolution as 
follows : 

That without in any way receding from the position that the labor 
movement has taken in opposition to our engaging in the European 
war, the Executive of the party advises that, whilst watching for the 
earliest opportunity for taking effective action in the interests of peace 
and the re-establishment of good feeling between the workers of the 
European nations, all labor and socialist organizations should con- 
centrate their energies meantime upon the task of carrying out the 
resolutions passed at the conference of labor organizations held at 
the House of Commons on August 5th, detailing measures to be taken 
to mitigate the destitution which will inevitably overtake our work- 
ing people whilst the state of war lasts. 

The above documents make clear the view of the Labor 
Party as to the issue involved in the war, and the reason of 
Britain's entry into it, before passions and fear had been 
aroused. The issue was seen to be one concerning rival im- 
perialisms of Slav and Teuton in the Near East, one in which 
western Europe had been embroiled only because of a chain of 
alliances. Up to the end of the first weeks in August the posi- 
tion of the labor movement, as expressed by all its official pro- 
nouncements, was this : that the foreign policy of Britain had 
been a contributory cause of the war; that in backing Russia 
in her quarrel in eastern Europe, Britain was taking a course 
not in the interest of democracy; that the function of labor, 
now that war had broken out, was to guard the economic in- 
terests of the workers and to watch for the earliest oppor- 
tunity to secure a just peace and to rebuild the International — 
in short to hold a watching brief for the working class and 
internationalism. 

But events moved rapidly, and the report of the parliament- 
ary party for 19 14 speaks thus of the movement of feeling, 
after war had been declared : 

The opinion of the majority of the Party, after several meetings to 
consider the situation, crystallized into a conviction that under the 
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circumstances it was impossible for this country to have remained 
neutral. 

On August 7, the party met to decide its attitude on the first 
war credit. It declined to instruct its chairman to make a 
statement in the Commons consistent with the resolution pre- 
viously passed as to the causes of the war. Consequently, Mr. 
MacDonald resigned the chairmanship. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Arthur Henderson. On a vote for money for the greatest 
war in history the British Labor Party thus had nothing to say. 
By the end of August there was a definite cleavage in the 
party. The Prime Minister invited the Parliamentary Labor 
Party to co-operate in the formation of a joint parliamentary 
recruiting committee and the party agreed to do so, its action 
being sanctioned by the National Executive. Both inside the 
party and outside there were labor men who supported the war 
but doubted the desirability of such a definite alliance with the 
Liberal and Tory parties. However, the thing was done ; the 
Trade-Union Congress, which should have been held the fol- 
lowing month, was indefinitely postponed, and a little later 
an industrial truce was established. For the most part out- 
standing trade disputes were settled by mutual agreement; 
the trade unions put pending demands on the shelf; and a 
tacit understanding was brought about that there should be 
neither strikes nor lockouts during the war. Labor made 
peace with its enemies unconditionally, although the labor 
leaders feared that the war would have grave economic con- 
sequences for the working class. 1 The decision of the ma- 

1 The industrial truce, however, broke down as soon as food prices began to 
rise and the government ignored the labor demand for state control of the 
food supply. There has been a considerable number of strikes since the end of 
1914, mostly of small dimensions, but a few of a serious character, such as the 
South Wales coal strike and the engineers' strike on the Clyde. The great bulk 
of the disputes, however, have been settled by government-appointed arbitra- 
tors. All the organized wage-earners have received advances during the war 
and these range from 10 s. per week won by the railwaymen down to two or 
three shillings. Most of these advances are not advances of wages properly so 
called, but " war bonuses," which are payable only until the conclusion of 
peace or shortly after. As prices are not likely to fall to pre-war levels for 
long after the peace, the claims of employers to cease paying " war bonuses " 
are likely to cause a good deal of trouble. 
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jority of the Labor Party to join in a government recruiting 
campaign made clear the division of the labor forces. On the 
one side were the overwhelming majority of trade unionists, 
ranging themselves behind the government and flocking in 
thousands to the colors; on the other was the I. L. P., retaining 
its independence and adopting a critically hostile attitude. 

Two questions were involved in this division : ( i ) the causes 
of the war and the motives of Britain in entering it; (2) the 
proper function of the labor movement during war. The 
majority held that men did not cease to be citizens because 
they were socialists or trade unionists. They were Britons, and 
Britain was in peril. They would defend her. They believed 
in the justice of the British cause, and thought that they could 
better assist the cause in co-operation with others than in isola- 
tion. Moreover, if the labor movement opposed the war, it 
would lessen its influence in the future. The argument was 
precisely that used by the majority of the German socialists 
to justify their own support of the German government. 
Morally and intellectually the majorities in the two countries 
took exactly the same position. 

When the Prime Minister declared that Britain was fighting 
for the rights of small nations, the sanctity of treaties, and the 
overthrow of militarism, the overwhelming majority of the 
labor movement believed that he meant what he said. The fol- 
lowing manifesto was signed by twenty-five labor M. P.'s, the 
parliamentary committee of the Trade- Union Congress, the 
management committee of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions, and other labor leaders: 

The British labor movement has always stood for peace. During 
the last decade it has made special efforts to promote friendly rela- 
tions between the peoples of Great Britain and Germany. Deputa- 
tions of labor representatives have taken messages of good-will across 
the North Sea despite the obstacles to international working-class 
solidarity which existed. In turn, German labor leaders on similar 
missions have been welcomed in this country by the organized work- 
ers. A strong hope was beginning to dawn that out of this inter- 
course would grow a permanent peaceful understanding between the 
two nations. 
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But this hope has been destroyed, at least for a time, by the de- 
liberate act of the ruler of the military Empire of Germany. The 
refusal of Germany to the proposal made by England that a confer- 
ence of the European powers should deal with the dispute between 
Austria and Servia, the peremptory domineering ultimatum to Russia, 
and the rapid preparations to invade France, all indicate that the 
German military caste were determined on war if the rest of Europe 
could not be cowed into submission by other means. The wanton 
violation of the neutrality of Belgium was proof that nothing, not 
even national honor and good faith, was to stand between Germany 
and the realization of its ambitions to become the dominant military 
power of Europe, with the Kaiser the dictator over all. 

The Labor Party in the House of Commons, face to face with this 
situation, recognized that Great Britain, having exhausted the re- 
sources of peaceful diplomacy, was bound in honor, as well as by 
treaty, to resist by arms the aggression of Germany. The party 
realized that if England had not kept her pledges to Belgium, and 
had stood aside, the victory of the German army would have been 
probable, and the victory of Germany would mean the death of 
democracy in Europe. 

Working-class aspirations for greater political and economic power 
would be checked, thwarted, and crushed, as they have been in the 
German Empire. Democratic ideas cannot thrive in a state where 
militarism is dominant ; and the military state with a subservient and 
powerless working class is the avowed political ideal of the German 
ruling caste. 

The Labor party, therefore, as representing the most democratic 
elements in the British nation, has given its support in Parliament to 
the measures necessary to enable this country to carry on the struggle 
effectively. It has joined in the task of raising an army large enough 
to meet the national need by taking active part in the recruiting 
campaign organized by the various parliamentary parties. Members 
of the party have addressed numerous meetings throughout the coun- 
try for this purpose, and the central machinery of the party has been 
placed at the service of the recruiting campaign. This action has 
been heartily endorsed by the parliamentary committee of the Trade- 
Union Congress, which represents the overwhelming majority of the 
trade unionists of the country. The committee, in a manifesto on the 
war, states : 

" The mere contemplation of the overbearing and brutal methods 
to which people have to submit under a government controlled by a 
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military autocracy — living, as it were, continuously under the threat 
and shadow of war — should be sufficient to arouse the enthusiasm of 
the nation in resisting any attempt to impose similar conditions upon 
countries at present free from military despotism." 

The policy of the British labor movement has been dictated by a 
fervent desire to save Great Britain and Europe from the evils that 
would follow the triumph of military despotism. Until the power 
which has pillaged and outraged Belgium and the Belgians, and 
plunged nearly the whole of Europe into the awful misery, suffering 
and horror of war, is beaten, there can be no peace. While the con- 
flict lasts England must be sustained both without and within ; com- 
batants and non-combatants must be supported to the utmost. The 
labor movement has done and is doing its part in this paramount 
national duty, confident that the brutal doctrine and methods of 
German militarism will fail. When the time comes to discuss the 
terms of peace the labor movement will stand, as it has always stood, 
for an international agreement among all civilized nations that dis- 
putes and misunderstandings in the future shall be settled not by 
machine guns but by arbitration. 

It remains to be noted that a motive of the Labor Party in 
joining the recruiting campaign was the desire to prevent con- 
scription. Speaking at Walsall on September 2, 1914, Mr. 
Henderson said : 

I am not ashamed to say that we of the Labor Party are opposed, 
and I hope will always be opposed, to conscription; and I am op- 
posed to all forms of compulsory military service. . . . He believed 
the voluntary system would meet the national needs even if, as was 
quite possible, another half-million men, perhaps two more half- 
million after that, were called for. . . . The voluntary system was 
not going to fail. 

Passing from the view of the majority to that of the minor- 
ity — the I. L. P. could not reconcile the declarations of the 
government with the record of the government as a whole or 
the record of prominent personalities in it. The ideals were 
worthy, but the question was whether statesmen would live 
up to them. The best way for the labor movement to see that 
statesmen did so was, not to compromise the movement by alli- 
ance with the government, but to preserve absolute freedom 
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of criticism. Moreover, war was a soil in which reaction flour- 
ished. The anti-democratic forces in the country were still 
anti- democratic and it was the special duty of labor and social- 
ism to see that war abroad was not made an excuse for the 
conquest of democracy at home. In common with the other 
sections of the movement, the I. L. P. had declared before the 
outbreak of the war that it would be a crime to plunge the 
British people into the conflict as a result of secret understand- 
ings, and in support of Russia. A threatened crime did not 
become a virtue when it was successfully committed. The 
following passage is from the manifesto issued by the National 
Administrative Council of the I. L. P., which was endorsed 
almost unanimously by the general membership: 

For the present, Sir Edward Grey issues his White Paper to prove 
Germany the aggressor, just as Germany issues a White Paper to 
prove Russia the aggressor, and Russia to prove Austria the aggres- 
sor. Even if every word in the British White Paper were admitted, 
the wider indictment remains. Let it be acknowledged that, in the 
days immediately preceding the war, Sir Edward Grey worked for 
peace. It was too late. Over a number of years, together with 
other diplomats, he had himself dug the abyss, and wise statesman- 
ship would have foreseen and avoided the certain result. 

It was not the Servian question or the Belgian question that pulled 
this country into the deadly struggle. Great Britain is not at war 
because of oppressed nationalities or Belgian neutrality. Even had 
Belgian neutrality not been wrongfully infringed by Germany, we 
should still have been drawn in. . . . Behind the back of Parliament 
and people the British Foreign Office gave secret understandings to 
France, denying their existence when challenged. That is why this 
country is now face to face with the red ruin and impoverishment of 
war. Treaties and agreements have dragged republican France at 
the heels of despotic Russia, Britain at the heels of France. . . . 

We desire neither the aggrandizement of German militarism nor 
Russian militarism, but the danger is that this war will promote one 
or the other. Britain has placed herself behind Russia, the most re- 
actionary, corrupt and oppressive power in Europe. If Russia is 
permitted to gratify her territorial ambitions, and extend her Cossack 
rule, civilization and democracy will be greatly imperiled. Is it for 
this that Britain has drawn the sword ? 
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On August 1 2, the Executive of the B. S. P. issued a mani- 
festo stating that Britain had been drawn into the war " by the 
declaration of war upon Belgium by Germany because of the 
refusal of that little state to forego its guaranteed neutrality 
in the interests of the attacking Power," and following this 
the majority of the Executive, and the controllers of the party 
organ, Justice, adopted an attitude which was hardly distin- 
guishable from that of orthodox supporters of the war. 

This awful catastrophe [the war] is the result of the alliances, 
ententes, and understandings entered into, and " assurances " given 
by the governments and the chancelleries of Europe without any 
reference to the people themselves. . . . 

Never again must we entrust our foreign affairs to secret diplo- 
macy. . . . The war will break down the ententes, understandings, 
and alliances made without our knowledge and consent. Then will 
come the opportunity for a genuine democratic agreement between 
the peoples themselves. 

Such an agreement between the peoples of France, Germany and 
Britain would be a solid guarantee of peace and a powerful bulwark 
against the encroachments of Russian despotism, a result which may 
easily come of the present war. 

This policy was not endorsed by the members of the party, 
a majority of whom took a position similar to that of the I. L. 
P. At the annual conference held at Easter 191 6, the minor- 
ity, led by Mr. H. M. Hyndman and most of the best-known 
leaders broke away and founded the National Socialist Party. 
Justice was the official organ of the new party, the B. S. P. 
successfully inaugurating The Call, which is its official mouth- 
piece today. 1 

The report of the Parliamentary Labor Party for 19 14 
states that the party undertook to appeal for recruits 

understanding that the speakers in the campaign would not neces- 
sarily be responsible for any contrary opinions regarding the original 

1 No statement on the war was issued by the Fabian Society, which has con- 
fined itself to measures for relieving distress, and elaborate researches into 
"International Government" and "How to Pay for the War," the results of 
which have been published. 
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causes of the war or the chain of circumstances which led up to it, 
but that all that had to be done was to appeal to the young men of 
the nation to come to the defense of their country. 

Obviously such a position was impossible. The recruiting 
campaign was actually used to justify, not only the need for 
soldiers in the situation as it then was, but the previous foreign 
policy of Britain. 1 Many though not all of the labor men 
introduced into their speeches violent fulminations against the 
German Social Democrats. In effect they justified everything 
the jingoes had said before the war about the " German peril." 
The extension of the war area, the Dardanelles and Mesopota- 
mian expeditions, with all that they implied as to the extension 
of Russian influence and a struggle of rival capitalist imperial- 
isms in and about Asia Minor, gave no pause to the labor lead- 
ers. Before six months of the war had elapsed they had placed 
themselves in such a position that they could not consistently 
refuse the government anything it asked. 

Meantime, the I. L. P. had been acting in the spirit of the 
labor-party resolutions. It conducted a persistent propaganda 
showing the part played by secret diplomacy in producing the 
war, and warning the people against the danger to democracy 
of an increase in the power of Russia. It did what it could to 
counteract the influence of newspaper incendiaries and others 
who fanned the flames of hatred. It exposed and denounced 
the armaments ring. It strove to keep alive the spirit of in- 
ternationalism and to encourage the minority of the German 
socialists. It directed attention to any departure of the allies 
from the principles extolled by the Prime Minister at the 
outset of the war. It gained strength by co-operating with 
other pacifist and democratic forces, such as the little group of 
parliamentary radicals and the Union of Democratic Control. 
Indeed, its propaganda was largely on the lines of the Union, 

1 The recruiting platform was also used, however, to agitate for better pay- 
ment for soldiers and higher separation allowances and pensions. The whole 
of the labor movement took part in this agitation and as a result the scales 
of pay were improved, though not even to the modest extent that the move- 
ment demanded. 
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and it rather neglected the distinctively socialist case against 
war. Of war as a product of capitalism, a consequence of the 
export of capital accumulated by reason of the mal-distribution 
of wealth — of that aspect of the matter little was heard, as 
compared with the attention devoted to by-products of capi- 
talism, such as secret diplomacy and the monopolizing of the 
Foreign Office and the diplomatic service by the aristocracy. 
The British labor movement could never be got to interest 
itself in foreign affairs in times of peace, and this weakness 
was revealed during the war in the I. L. P. as well as in 
the wider movement. 1 It was largely radicals like Mr. Roden 
Buxton, Mr. Arthur Posonby, M. P., Mr. Charles T revel - 
yan, M. P., and Mr. H. N. Brailsford, who in the I. L. P. 
organ, The Labor Leader, expounded foreign problems of the 
war. The most powerful criticism of the popular view of 
the war ever penned appeared in the columns of the Leader, 
but its author was not a socialist, but an ex-Liberal-candidate, 
Mr. E. D. Morel. The I. L. P. representatives in Parliament 
have never gone so far as to vote against the war credits or to 
abstain from voting for them as an avowed part of their policy. 
Even in these later days of the war, while the party has been 
agitating for a statement by the government of its aims, de- 
claring that a military decision will never be reached and that 
a continuation of the war involves useless slaughter, none of 
its representatives have voted against further supplies. 

The invitation of the Prime Minister to assist in the recruit- 
ing campaign was the first great test of the Labor Party in the 
war. The second was the formation of the coalition govern- 
ment in May 191 5. The political atmosphere was full of 
intrigue and suspicion, and in the midst of it came the invita- 
tion to the Labor Party to join the new ministry. The invita- 
tion was accepted. Mr. Henderson entered the cabinet as 
president of the Board of Education ; Mr. G. H. Roberts, M. P., 
and Mr. William Brace, M. P., as junior lord of the Treasury 

1 As some qualification of this statement it should be pointed out that since 
the Morocco crisis of 19 1 1 the I. L. P. leaders have been vigilant critics of 
Sir Edward Grey's policy, which was strongly condemned by resolution at the 
I. L. P. conference of 1912. 
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and under secretary of the Home Office, respectively. To 
this step the I. L. P. was bitterly opposed. Mr. F. W. Jowett, 
M. P., the I. L. P. chairman, wrote as follows: 

There is not a single form of assistance which labor supporters of 
the war could not give, if the opportunity were freely offered them, 
without tying themselves to reactionary politicians in the coalition 
ministry, under a system of cabinet government the keystone of which 
is the joint responsibility of the whole ministry for the individual 
policy and action of its members. . . . Depend upon it, the two main 
parties will have reached agreement upon these questions [conscrip- 
tion and taxation] before a full cabinet is asked to consider proposals 
already prepared and as good as passed. In the meantime, while the 
arch-conspirators are at work, a labor minister's lips will be sealed. 
It would be rank disloyalty to his colleagues and a sin against the 
sacred ark of cabinet government to say a word in the way of warn- 
ing the public — or the Labor Party — or to prepare public opinion to 
meet the coming danger. 

The decline of the Labor Party as a parliamentary force 
was apparent soon after its adhesion to the coalition. One of 
the first measures of the new government was the munitions 
bill. Among the main provisions affecting wage-earners were 
those prohibiting men from leaving government-controlled es- 
tablishments without a certificate from a tribunal set up for the 
purpose, even though the men might be kept without work or 
wages; making strikes (or lockouts) illegal; and suspending 
all trade-union rules and conditions. The Labor Party and 
the trade-union leaders outside Parliament accepted the bill 
in a form which gave rise to widespread unrest and discon- 
tent, although the workmen were eager and willing to ren- 
der the utmost assistance to the national cause. Hundreds of 
workmen were fined under the act, and three or four suffered 
imprisonment. Within six months the government was com- 
pelled to pass an amending bill. The Munitions Act showed 
that the presence of labor men in the government was of little 
value as a safeguard of labor interests. 

The third great test of the labor movement was the coming 
of conscription. In August 191 5, the National Registration 
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Act was passed, under which all persons of both sexes between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty were registered, with various par- 
ticulars as to occupation, capabilities and number of depend- 
ents. The government denied that the bill had anything to do 
with the bringing-in of conscription, and this allayed much 
opposition. Nevertheless, apart from I. L. P. members, three 
other labor M. P.'s voted against it, including Mr. C. W. 
Bowerman, secretary of the Trade-Union Congress, and Mr. 
J. H. Thomas, assistant secretary of the National Union of 
Railwaymen. Thus the first year of the war came to an end. 
A month later the Trade-Union Congress was held. 1 The 
congress showed that the action of the leaders had reflected 
the mind of the rank and file. On a show of hands, a resolu- 
tion was passed with only seven dissentients declaring the 
action of Great Britain and her allies to be " completely justi- 
fied " and pledging the congress to give all possible assistance 
to the government in prosecuting the war. The congress also 
recorded its " entire approval " of the Labor Party's action in 
co-operating with other parties in recruiting. The main inter- 
est of the congress, however, centered in conscription. At the 
time, the agitation for conscription was at its height and pas- 
sions were beginning to run high. The labor opponents of 
compulsory service were by no means confined to the opponents 
of the war. The whole country was looking to the congress to 
see what would be its attitude on this great issue. By unani- 
mous vote the following resolution from the parliamentary 
committee was carried : 

That we, the delegates to this Congress representing nearly three 
million organized workers, record our hearty appreciation of the 
magnificent response made to the call for volunteers to fight the 
tyranny of militarism. 

We emphatically protest against the sinister efforts of a section of 
the reactionary press in formulating newspaper policies for party 
purposes and attempting to foist upon this country conscription, 

1 The I. L. P. had held its annual conference as usual the previous Easter, 
when it was shown that only a negligible minority was opposed to its war 
policy. For instance, a resolution approving the lead given by the Executive 
was carried by 118 votes to three. 
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which always proves a burden to the workers, and will divide the 
nation at a time when absolute unanimity is essential. 

No reliable evidence has been produced to show that the voluntary 
system of enlistment is not adequate to meet all the Empire's re- 
quirements. 

We believe that all the men necessary can, and will, be obtained 
through a voluntary system properly organized, and we heartily sup- 
port and will give every aid to the government in their present efforts 
to secure the men necessary to prosecute the war to a successful issue. 

The passing of the motion was accompanied by a wild outburst 
of enthusiasm which was repeated again and again. 

When, however, we come to look at the resolution closely, we 
see that it was practically a surrender of the principle con- 
cerned. It simply declared that conscription was not then a 
military necessity. The resolution implied that the congress 
was prepared to acquiesce in the imposition of conscription on 
Britain in order to fight a continental war if conscription were 
" necessary." The question thus became one of expediency, 
not of principle, and the government, which had the whole 
conduct of the war in its hands, could naturally lay claim to 
superior knowledge as to what was or was not expedient. It 
thus came about that, although the anti-conscriptionists had 
the best of the argument, and riddled the case for compulsion, 
those who actually resisted conscription to the last were a mere 
handful. 

Three weeks after the meeting of the Trade-Union Congress, 
a conference of the three national committees and a number 
of labor M. P.'s was on its own invitation addressed by the 
Prime Minister and the then War Minister (the late Lord 
Kitchener) . Two days later, on September 29, the following 
resolution was passed : 

That this joint conference of the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades-Union Congress, the Executive Committee of the Labor 
Party, the Management Committee of the General Federation of 
Trade Unions, and members of the Parliamentary Labor Party, hav- 
ing heard statements from Lord Kitchener and the Prime Minister 
on the military position, declares its belief that the number of men 
required for the navy, army and munitions works in order to carry 
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on the war successfully, can be obtained by voluntary means. It fur- 
ther pledges itself to assist the government in every possible way to 
secure men for service in the navy, army, and in munitions works, 
and for this purpose is willing to organize and co-operate in a re- 
cruiting campaign throughout the country. 

It suggests that voluntary recruiting would be more successful if 
the government would: 

(a) State frankly (as far as compatible with public interest) what 
has already been done by voluntary means for the prosecution of the 
war and what are the present and future needs in men of the navy, 
army, and munitions works. 

(b) Insist that all employers should no longer prevent their men 
from enlisting. 

The labor recruiting committee set to work with a will. Speak- 
ing at Deptford on October 24, Mr. H. Gosling, president of 
the Trade-Union Congress, said: 

Lord Kitchener got right down to business and told us exactly 
what he wants and why he wants it. He satisfied every one of us as 
to what the position was, so that we had no doubts about it or what 
the requirements to carry it through are. . . . We have promised 
our allies that we are going to assist them with an army of a certain 
size. There is no going back on that promise. 1 

The special efforts of the labor recruiting committee had 
hardly begun, however, before Lord Derby was appointed 
director general of recruiting, and the so-called Derby 
scheme was put into operation about the beginning of No- 
vember. Under this scheme all men of military age were 
canvassed and requested to attest as soldiers or state their rea- 
sons for not doing so. At the same time tribunals were set 
up to which attested men had the right of appeal for exemption 
from service with the forces. Certain occupations had already 
been " starred " as occupations from which men were not to 
be drawn for military service. In the course of the six weeks 
during which the Derby scheme was in operation, Mr. Asquith 
gave his now famous pledge that if the number of unstarred, 
unattested single men, after their various grounds for exemp- 

1 Manchester Guardian, October 25, 1915. 
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tion had been investigated, were more than a " negligible quan- 
tity," compulsion would be resorted to before the married men 
were called to the colors. As a result of this pledge a great 
number of married men attested. 

Lord Derby's report, held back to the last minute, was issued 
on January 4, 1916. It stated the number of unstarred, unat- 
tested single men as 651,000. The cabinet had decided on 
conscription immediately after Christmas, and the day after the 
issue of the report the military service bill was introduced into 
the House of Commons. Of the report there had been no pub- 
lic discussion whatever, much less that investigation into the 
character of the residue of unstarred, unattested single men 
which was essential to the proper fulfilment of the conditions 
of the Premier's pledge. 

This was the position when a special labor congress, con- 
vened by the joint board, met in London on January 6 and 
passed the following resolution : 

This congress reaffirms the decision of the Bristol Trades-Union 
Congress when it unanimously protested in the name of over three 
million workers against compulsory military service ; it regrets that 
the unity and solidarity of the nation have been gravely imperiled, 
and industrial and political liberty menaced by the proposal to intro- 
duce such a system, against which it makes its most emphatic protest, 
and decides to use every means in its power to oppose. 

The conference rejoices at the magnificent success of the appeal 
to the voluntary system, which in so short a time has supplied the 
country with an army of 4,000,000 free men, and is emphatically of 
opinion that no case has been made out for any measure of limited 
or temporary compulsion, which we regard as the first step to a gen- 
eral application of a vicious principle. We declare that all the men 
required for military and industrial purposes can be obtained by a 
continuance of the voluntary method. 

This conference further considers that the proposals of the govern- 
ment would be economically disastrous to the life of the nation and 
declares its opposition to the bill, and recommends the Labor Party 
in Parliament to oppose it in all its stages. 

This resolution was passed by 1,998,000 votes to 783,000. The 
Miners' Federation was not represented at the congress, and if 
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it had been, as its own separate conference showed, another 
800,000 votes would have been cast against the government. 1 

The inevitable sequel to the decision of the special congress 
was that the Labor Party decided to oppose the bill, and as a 
consequence the labor ministers resigned from the government. 
The coalition was broken — but not for long. At his own re- 
quest, the Prime Minister met the Parliamentary Labor Party 
and the National Executive in private conference, and at this 
meeting, according to the report of the Labor Party for 1914- 
1915, 

assurances were given that there would be no extension of compul- 
sion to married men, that the bill was to operate during the war 
only, that amendments would be introduced obviating any possibility 
of industrial conscription, that the tribunals would be civilian and 
not military courts, and that opportunity would be afforded Parlia- 
ment to strengthen the clause exempting conscientious objectors. 

The New Statesman, which, as practically the unofficial organ 
of the Fabian Society, may be assumed to have been specially 
well informed on this matter, gave the following version of 
what passed : 2 

Mr. Asquith pledged himself, spontaneously and unequivocally, 
both against any application of compulsion to married men during 
the war and against any continuance of compulsion after the war. 
He pointed out, we are told, that he naturally could not foresee what 
the future might seem to require, or a subsequent Parliament might 
demand. But if any extension of compulsory military service was 
thus called for, he would be no party to it. Those who then wanted 
it, he declared, must take his place! 3 At the same time he gave very 
definite assurances . . . that the government would make no attempt 
to use compulsion to get men for industrial purposes. 

This satisfied the majority of the labor leaders and it was 
agreed that the resignation of the labor ministers should be 

1 Votes at labor conferences which run into thousands and millions are 
" card votes ; " that is, every vote counts as a thousand members. 

2 January 22, 1916. 

3 Italics in the original. 
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withdrawn, pending the annual conference of the party, which 
was to be held at the end of the month. 

The military-service bill passed rapidly through the House 
of Commons. It was shown, beyond dispute, that the Derby 
figures were utterly unreliable; that Sir John Simon's subse- 
quent description of the 651,000 " single slackers " as " Lord 
Derby's stage army " quite fitted the case ; but all to no pur- 
pose. The government said the bill was necessary to the ef- 
fective prosecution of the war. Mr. Henderson said the same 
thing. On the second reading only eleven labor members op- 
posed the bill and on the third reading only five, with two 
others paired against it. The total number of votes cast against 
the measure on the second reading was 39; and the minority 
on both occasions included the six labor members who sit as 
nominees of the I. L. P. 

When the Labor- Party conference met, it was presented with 
a fait accompli. The bill was already in the House of Lords 
and there was a general disposition to accept what seemed to 
be inevitable. The angry but helpless mood in which the con- 
ference found itself was reflected in its decisions. By 1,796,000 
votes to 219,000 it voted against conscription as " against the 
spirit of British democracy and full of danger to the liberties 
of the people; " by 1,716,000 to 360,000 it declared its " op- 
position " to the military-service bill; by 649,000 to 614,000 
it declined to agitate for the bill's repeal ; x and it ended by 
allowing its representatives to remain in the government! 

The acceptance of conscription was a heavy blow to the in- 
fluence of the labor movement, and particularly to that of the 
Labor Party, and the gulf between majority and minority 
widened. It will be admitted that the movement had been 
placed in a very difficult position by the Prime Minister's 
pledge. True, the pledge was a breach of the truce supposed 
to prevail during the operation of the Derby scheme, but it 
was none the less a fact. No effective protest had been made 
when it was given. The government declared that it would 

1 The smallness of this vote is accounted for by the abstention of the Miners' 
Federation. 
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not call up the married men unless the single men were first 
conscripted, and thus the absence of compulsion would have 
meant foregoing the services of 895,000 attested married men. 
These men could, of course, have offered freely to enter the 
army ; but there was a considerable outcry among the married 
that the single should go first, and it is reasonable to assume 
that men who had delayed offering their services until after 
sixteen months of persistent appeals for recruits, desired, for 
reasons good, bad, or indifferent, to remain in civilian life. 
The conscriptionists had set one half the community against 
the other half, and the labor leaders in their efforts to save the 
voluntary system had been completely out-maneuvered. 

In the case of the second military-service act, however, 
there was no such complication as that to which the Premier's 
pledge gave rise. All the circumstances would have justified 
the labor movement in opposing an extension of conscrip- 
tion. Mr. Asquith's promise that he would be no party to 
general conscription was but four months old, and the ad- 
ministration of the first act had been full of inequality, il- 
legality and harshness. The conscience clause had become 
almost a dead-letter and had been administered with a com- 
bination of imbecility and brutality. 

Following the failure of a compromise conscription bill de- 
vised by Mr. Henderson, a measure to provide for immediate 
and general conscription was at once forthcoming and was 
quickly passed, the opponents being approximately the same 
as those of the first military-service bill. No national labor 
conference was called, and with the passing of the second 
military-service act the Parliamentary Labor Party ceased to 
exist as an independent political force. 

How has the Labor Party carried out its resolution to watch 
for "the earliest opportunity to promote a peace which would 
aid the re-establishment of good feeling among the workers 
of Europe " ? The invitation of the American Federation of 
Labor to the Trade-Union Congress and the General Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions to co-operate in the holding of an 
international congress at the same time and place as the peace 
conference has been rejected by both bodies. The General 
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Federation appears to contemplate the setting-up of an Inter- 
national coinciding with the grouping of the allies in the war. 
The Labor Party has done no better. 

Early in 191 5, the Executive of the International Socialist 
Bureau invited representatives of the British section to confer 
with them at The Hague. The invitation finally was not ac- 
cepted. MM. Vandervelde and Huysmans came to England 
to meet their British colleagues and had interviews separately 
with representatives of the Labor Party, the I. L. P., the 
B. S. P., and the Fabian Society, whom they requested to dis- 
cuss the problems of the war settlement and to forward their 
conclusions to the bureau executive. Nothing has been done 
by the Labor Party in response to this invitation, but the 
three other bodies have drawn up documents relating to the 
principles and conditions of peace. 

The I. L. P. recommends the following for inclusion among 
the conditions of settlement : 

1. No annexation of territory invaded or seized by force of arms. 

2. The restoration and indemnification of Belgium. 

3. The questions of the boundaries and independence of Poland 
and the Balkan states, together with the readjustment of other 
national boundaries, to be the subject of international adjudication 
with the assent of the people whose national affiliation it is proposed 
to change. 

4. Dependencies in Africa and elsewhere to be dealt with by agree- 
ment — freedom of commerce in those dependencies to be equal for all 
nations. The economic and political freedom of the native peoples 
to be fully safeguarded. 

With respect to the establishment of guarantees for future peace: 

1. All treaties between nations to be public documents, submitted 
to and endorsed by the parliaments of the contracting parties. Secret 
treaties to be invalid in international law. 

2. An international court and council to be created to administer 
international law. 

3. The manufacture and supply of armaments by private com- 
panies to be abolished with a view to the ultimate abolition of arma- 
ments in favor of international arbitration and law. 

4. International free trade. The policy of the open door, together 
with international labor legislation upon such matters as the eight- 
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hour day, a minimum wage limit for child workers, and the abolition 
of sweating. 

5. The abolition of compulsory military service. 

The B. S. P. held that a condition of any effective action by 
socialists was a full meeting of the International Bureau, and 
subject to that reservation proposed : 

1. No transfer of territory without the consent of the inhabitants 
as ascertained by referendum. 

2. No indemnity from the defeated party. 

3. Local political and cultural self-government for nationalities 
forming part of a state. 

4. Removal of protective tariffs in all countries and colonies. 

5. Socialist support of proposals for the limitation of armaments 
and international arbitration. Peace, however, can only be guar- 
anteed by the eternal watchfulness and action of the internationally 
organized working class. 

The points of a long, reasoned document submitted by the 
Fabian Society to the bureau were as follows : 

1. The establishment of a supernational authority, representing 
proportionately the various independent sovereign states, with an in- 
ternational high court for the settlement of all justiciable disputes, 
and an international court for mediation with regard to issues that 
are not justiciable. This would be much the most important pro- 
vision of a treaty of peace. 

2. As between the territorial mutilation of united Germany and its 
compulsory disarmament, socialists should oppose the first and sup- 
port the second, as it would enable the allies to come to a voluntary 
agreement for the limitation of armaments. 

3. Nationalist grievances to be redressed wherever possible, but 
not by plebiscites, which " must be useless in practice and dangerous 
in principle." In certain instances geographical and strategic re- 
quirements of states must override nationalist aspirations. Peoples 
concerned might be transferred to other areas. 

4. No economic war after the ending of hostilities. Open door in 
tropical dependencies, together with free trade. 

5. In view of the fact that widespread misery in one country in- 
jures the whole world, the governments should take steps each in 
its own country to prevent unemployment. 
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6. Restoration and re-establishment of Belgium; also reparation 
in all the countries ravaged by war, not merely with regard to public 
property and the private wealth of capitalists, but also with regard 
to the cottage and equipment of the peasant, the dwelling and house- 
hold furniture of the artisan and laborer, and the economic assur- 
ance of livelihood for all the families concerned. 

The Labor Party refused to consider the problems of peace; 
its annual conference in January 1916 even rejected by a large 
majority a resolution declaring that Great Britain should pro- 
pose as part of the settlement a reduction of armaments; that 
her foreign policy should be directed to the establishment of 
a concert of Europe; that no territory should be transferred 
at the close of the war without the consent of the people in- 
volved; and that it was desirable not to enter into treaties, 
arrangements and understandings without the sanction of 
Parliament. 

The nearest approach to international action made by the 
Labor Party during the war was its participation in the con- 
ference of socialists of the allied countries held in February 
1915. The statement agreed upon at this meeting served only 
to emphasize the differences between those assembled. It de- 
clared on the one hand that a victory for the allies would be 
a victory 

for popular liberty, for independence of the nations in the peaceful 
federation of the world — 

which the I. L. P. has never believed; and on the other hand 
that the conference could not ignore 

the profound general causes of the conflict, itself a monstrous product 
of the antagonisms which tear asunder capitalist society and of the 
policy of colonial dependencies and aggressive imperialism ... in 
which every government has its share of responsibility — 

causes which the majority of the Labor Party has never ap- 
peared to recognize. 

In contrast to this drift of the majority of the movement 
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away from internationalism, 1 and its refusal even to consider 
what sort of peace is desirable, when at last it does come, the 
I. L. P. and the B. S. P. have encouraged every effort to re- 
construct the International and have persistently called for a 
full meeting of the bureau. When the Zimmerwald confer- 
ence was convened at the instance of the Italian Socialist Party, 
both these bodies appointed delegates, who were, however, 
prevented from attending by the refusal of the Foreign Office 
to grant them passports. Since the middle of 191 5 the I. L. P. 
has been demanding that the government state its aims in the 
war, with a view to arriving at a basis for negotiation, so that 
further slaughter may be prevented. In discussing this pro- 
posal in Parliament during February 19 16, Mr. Snowden, 
after indicating the course of moderate opinion in Germany, 
pleaded with Britain to gain " the immortal glory " of being 
the first to make a decisive move towards peace. Finally, im- 
pressed by the ghastly failure of the " right of national self- 
defense " as a guiding principle for international socialism, 
the I. L. P., at its annual conference in the spring of 1916 
passed the following resolution by 235 votes to three: 

This conference is of opinion that the socialists of all nations 
should agree that henceforth the socialist parties should refuse sup- 
port to every war entered into by any government, whatever the 
ostensible object of the war and even if such war be nominally of a 
defensive character, and instructs the I. L. P. delegation to bring 
forward this policy for adoption at the next International Socialist 
Conference.* 

In this resolution an entirely new departure from hitherto 

1 It may be noted that the war has never been so popular among the labor 
organizations of Scotland as among those of England. At the annual con- 
ference of the Scottish section of the Labor Party held in September 1916, 
the refusal of the Executive to join in the recruiting campaign was endorsed, 
and resolutions were passed by large majorities demanding a meeting of the 
International Bureau, the "immediate repeal" of the military-service acts 
and the ending of the war by negotiation. 

1 It is worthy of note that when this resolution was brought before the I. L. 
P. conference of 1915.no decision was come to, the "previous question " being 
carried by 121 votes to 120. 
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accepted socialist policy is suggested. Before the war it would 
have been laughed out of any international socialist gather- 
ing; after the war, its discussion will serve to indicate how 
far, if at all, the International's conception of the relation of 
socialism to nationality has been modified. 

The divisions in the British labor movement today are not 
so deep as appear on the surface. There will be no per- 
manent split. The economic struggle after the war will suffice 
to close the ranks. Any change is likely to take the form 
simply of an alteration in the personnel of the labor front 
benches. Some of the leaders certainly seem to have gone so 
far in the Way of accepting the ideas and ideals of the govern- 
ing class as to make it impossible for them ever to go back. 
Labor has been led, politically and industrially, into a position 
of the utmost peril, and if after the war it finds difficulty in 
extricating itself, it is more likely to turn on the men who 
advised it to give up old rights and take up new and dangerous 
burdens than it is to blame itself for its own acquiescence. 
Such is the way of politics. On the other hand, the men who 
have taken the unpopular side regarding the war have not lost 
the confidence and affection of organized labor. As fraternal 
delegate to the Trade-Union Congress, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald can get a reception which for warmth and enthusiasm 
rarely falls to the lot of a public man; and in the industrial 
centers today the I. L. P. leaders draw large audiences, always 
attentive and usually enthusiastic. Moreover, it is not the 
habit of history to endorse the popular judgments of war time. 
Official discussions are already going forward with a view 
to closer co-operation between the political and industrial 
sides of the movement and their more efficient organization. 
The I. L. P. and the B. S. P. are taking steps to bring about 
more unity of action between themselves. What the result 
may be is outside the scope of this article. 

A. W. Humphrey. 

Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire, England. 



